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wjiolly different in character from those we have
hitherto had to consider. We no longer have to deal
with a question of the various degrees of heat and cold,
of atmospheric rarity or density, and the like, but with
relations which do not in the slightest degree resemble
tho'se we are familiar with on earth.

In the first place, the moon has no appreciable atmo-
sphere. We have long known this quite certainly,
because we see that when stars are occulted by the
moon they disappear instantaneously, whereas we know
this would not be the case had the moon an atmosphere
of appreciable extent. But if any doubts could have
remained, the evidence of the spectroscope in Mr.
Huggins's hands would have sufficed to remove it
He has never been able to detect a sign of the ex-
istence of any lunar atmosphere, though Mars and
Jupiter, so much farther from us, have afforded distinct
evidence respecting the atmospheres which surround
tlieir surface.

Then, secondly, there are no seas or oceans on the
moon. Were there any large tracts of water, the
tremendous heat to which the moon is subjected during
the course of the long lunar day (lasting a fortnight
of our time) would certainly cause enormous quantities
of water to evaporate; and not only would the effects
of this process be distinctly recognisable by our tele-
scopists, but the spectroscope would exhibit in an un-
mistakable manner the presence of the aqueous vapour
thus formed.

Thirdly, there are no lunar seasons. The inclination